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ALBERT BANE. 


WHEN I was last autumn at my 
friend colonel C "s in the country, 
I saw there, on a visit to his daughter, 
ayoung gentleman and his sister, chil- 
dren of a neighbour of the colonels, 
with whose appearance and manner [ 
was peculiarly pleased.—‘“* The His- 
tory of their parents,” said my friend, 
“is somewhat remarkable, and I love 
to tell it, as I do every thing that is to 
the honour of our nature. Man is so 
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enable him to be a sort of tutor to his 
youthful lord, Albert had early taught 
him the rural exercises and rural a- 
musements, in which himself was emi- 
nently skilful; he had attended him in 
ithe course of his education at home, 
of his travels abroad, and was still the 
constant companion of his excursions, 
and the associate of his sports. On 
one of those latter occasions, a favour- 
ite dog of Albert’s, whom he had train- 
ved himself, and of whose qualities he 
| was proud, happened to mar the sport 





poor a thing taken in the gross, that || which his master expected, who, ‘irri- 


when I meet with an instance of noble- 
ness in detail, Iam fond of dwelling 
long upon it, and recalling it frequent- 
ly; as, in coming hither over our bar- 
ren hills, you would look with double 
delight upon a spot of cultivation or of 
beauty. The father of those young 
folks, whose appearance you were 
struck with, was a gentleman of consi- 
derable domains, and extensive influ- 
ence, on the northern frontier of Scot- | 
land. In his youth, he lived at the | 
seat of his ancestors, surrounded with 
Gothic grandeur, and encompassed | 
s, [® with feudal followers and dependants, 
all of whom could trace their connec- 
tion, at a period more or less remote, 
with the family of their chief. Every 
comestic in his house, bore the family 
name, and looked upon himself as in a 
certain degree, partaking of its dignity | 
and sharing its fortunes. Of these, one 






































his companion from his infancy. 








tated at the disappointment, and having 
his gun ready cocked in his hand, fired 
at the animal, which, however, in the 
hurry of his resentment, he missed. 
Albert, to whom Oscar was as a child, 
remonstrated against the rashness of 





Was in a particular manner the favourite | 
of his master. Albert Bane had aoe 


the deed, in a manner rather too warm 


oe his master, ruffled as he was by the 


accident, and conscious of being in the 
|wrong, to bear. In his passion, he 
‘struck his faithful attendant; who suf- 
fered the indignity in silence, and re- 
| tiring, rather in grief than in anger, left 
his native country that very night; and 
| when he reached the nearest town, en- 
‘listed with the recruiting . party of a 
| regiment then on foreign s service. It 
| was in the beginning of the war with 
| France, which broke out in 1744, ren-_ 
|dered remarkable for the rebellion 
which the policy of the French court 
|excited, in which some of the first fa- 
milies of the Highlands were unfortu- 
nately engaged. Among those who 
f || joined the standard of Charles, was the 
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an age so much more advanced, as P 


} master of Albert. Att ter the battle of 
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Culloden, so fatal to that party, this 
gentleman, along with others who had 
escaped the slaughter of the field, shel- 
tered themselves from the rage of the 
unsparing soldiery, among the distant 
recesses of their country. To him, his 
native mountains offered an asylum, 
and hither he naturally fled for protec- 
tion. Acquainted, in the pursuits of 
the chase, with every secret path and 
unworn track, he lived for a conside- 
rable time, lke the deer of his forest, 
closely hid through the day, and only 
venturing down, at the fall of the even- 
ing, to obtain from some of his cotta- 
gers, whose fidelity could be trusted, a 
scanty and precarious support. Ihave 
often heard him, for he 1s one of my 
oldest acquaintances, describe the scene 
of his hiding place, at a later period, 
when he could recollect it in its subli- 
mity, without its horror. ‘* At times,” 
said he, “ when I ventured to the edge 
of the wood, among some of those in- 
accessible crags, which you remember 
a few miles from my house, I have 
heard inthe pauses of the breeze, which 
rolled solemn through the pines be- 
neath me, the distant voices of the sol- 
diers, shouting in answer to one ano- 
ther, amidst their inhuman search. I 
have heard their shots re-echoed from 
cliff to cliff, and seen reflected in the 
deep, still lake below, the gleam of 
those fires which consumed the cotta- 
ges of my people. Sometimes, shame, 
and indignation, nearly overcame my 
fear, and [ have prepared to rush down 
the steep, unarmed as I was, and to die 
at once by the swords of my enemies ; 
but the instinctive love of life prevail- 
ed, and starting as the roe bounded by 


me, I have again shrunk back to the 
shelter I had left.” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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good nature, which makes us rest satis. 
fied with being free from inveterate ma. 
lice, or ill will to our fellow creatures, 
without prompting us to be of service 
toany. True charity is an active prin, 
ciple. It isnot properly a single virtue, 
but a disposition residing in the heart, 
as a fountain whence all the virtues of 
benignity, candour, forbearance, gene. 
rosity, compassion, and liberality flov, 
as sO many native streams.—From 
general good will to all, it extends its 
influence particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connection, 
and who are directly within the sphere 
of our good offices. From the country 
or community to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations 
of neighborhood, relations, and friends, 
and spreads itself over the whole circk 
of social and domestic life. Charity is 
the comforter of the afflicted, the pro 
tector of the oppressed, the reconcile 


of differences, and the intercessor fo 
offenders. 
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THE UNIVERSAL FARCE. 


The world is a theatre; mankind ar 
the comedians; chance composes thi 
piece, and fortune distributes the par 
theologists and politicians govern tht 
machine, and philosophers are the spec 
tators. The rich take their places 
the pit and upper boxes, the powerful 
in the front and sides, and the galleric 
are for the poor. The women distr 
bute fruit and refreshments, and th 
unfortunate snuff the candles. _—‘Foll 
composes the overture, and time draw 
the curtain. The title of the piece i 
Mundus vult decipi, ergo decipiatut 
‘© If the world will be deceived, let! 
be so.” The opening of the farce be 
gins with sighs and tears; the first ac 
abounds with the chimerical project 
of men: the frantic testify their ap 
plause with re-echoed bravos, whilt 


Consists not in speculative ideas of || the sagacious bring their catcalls int 


general benevolence floating in the || play, to condemn the performance. A 
hed, and leaving the heart, as specula- || going in, a sort of money is paid called 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. || ¢roud/e, and in exchange a ticket ! 


Neither is it confined to that indolent i giver, subscribed ungasiness, in orde! 





















tis. [lo obtain a place. The variety of ob- 
ma- fects which appear, for a short time di- 
res, Mert the spectators, but the unravelling 
‘ice [pf the plot and intrigues, well or ill 
rin, Moncerted, force the risible muscles of 
tue, the philosophers. We are giants, who 
art, presently become pigmies; and dwarfs, 
s of who imperceptibly attain a monstrous 
ne. Mncight. Thus we see men exerting all 
ow, {heir efforts in the pursuit of the most 
romi/eligible plans, guided by prudence, and 
; itsf/rmed with precaution, who are never- 
vithf/heless circumvented in all their pur- 
ion euits, and frusirated in all their endea- 
lerewours; whilst here, we observe a group 
ntryfiepf indolent, careless fellows, who attain 








he highest summit of mundane felici- 
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composure, and with it, a strength, in compa- 
ring circumstances it was before a stranger to. 





From the style of my first communication, 
you have no doubt been led to form an opinion 
unfavourable to the character of my mind 
But, Sir, 1 have travelled in the path of an 
academic education. The state of agitation in 
which that application to you was written, 
merely admitted a statement of facts, accord- 
ing to the sad tone of my troubled spirits. My 
mode of life (thanks to you and my misfortunes, 
Mr. Editor,) is now changed. I have deserted 
the billiard room, with all its chances of long 
and short rubs, its cannons and pocketting of 
balls. Nor shall I stand any more before the 
fencing master as a mark fora lounge. As 
these pleasures are given up, my disasters I 
hope will be fewer, for even in the pursuit of 
them, I am shattered, nay, unhinged in all my 
powers of intellect. Were I disposed to be lo- 
quacious, I must relate to you how many severe 











y. Such is the farce of this world, 
nd he who would choose to divert 
imself with it at his leisure, should 
ake his place in some obscure corner, 
where he, unobserved, may be a spec- 
ator to the whole performance, and in 
safety, laugh at it as it deservés. 

$ 

High spirit in a man, is like a sword; 
which, though worn to annoy his ene- 
mies, yetis often troublesome jn a,less 
degree to his friends, he can hardly 
wear it so inoffensively, but it is apt to 
incommode one or other of the compa- 
ny. Itis more properly a loaded pistol, 
which accident alone may fire, and kill 
one. 
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Some men use no other means of ac- 


Is quiring respect, than by insisting upon 
1 te@iFit; and it sometimes answers their pur- 
oll pose, as it does a highwayman’s with 
Tawi respect to money. 
ce I ——o pee = 
atut To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
let | Mr, Editor—You have given me great con- 
& he solation. When I stated my unlucky fate and 
asked your advice, it was to profit by your su- 
sf ACH perior sense of propriety. The circumstances 
ject of my life, as disastrous as they are, have not 
- apfm citected so much as the cost of your answer. 
hil My amusements I indeed omitted to state ; but, 
Ww! “Mr. Editor, when advantages of birth have been 
} INV nearly lost by ill habits, bad associations, and 
. Ai® Yersatile temper, I did not expect to find any 
alled™ **teation paid to pleasures which arose out of 


scratches I have received from an awkward 
parry; I might descant upon the terrible bruise 
I received inthe mouth, by turning suddenly 
against a door, while throwing an anteshaw in 
a cotillion :—I might relate many things which 
would neither amuse your readers, nor orna- 
ment your paper—But, Sir, I have relinquished 
all such pursuits, and am now only to be found 
in company with the learned—I have lately be- 
come amember of acritical club, that assemble 
every Saturday night, to decide upon the me- 
rits of all literary productions—A description 
of the enjoyments I here receive I must reserve 
until another time. Bob Short.. 
—_—— +o 


A melting sermon being preached in a coun- 
try church, all wept but one man, on being ask- 
ed why he did not cry with the rest, *‘Od (said 
he) J belong to another parish.” 
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A fellow found guilty of burglary and robbe- 
ry before justice Day in Ireland, shrewdly 
enough observed, that his fate had been singu- 
lar, he had lost by Day what he had gained by 
Night. 

eR 

Dr. Roger Long, the famous astronomer, 
walking one dark evening with a gentleman of 
Cambridge, the latter ran against a post fixed 
in the pavement, which in the earnestness of 
his conversation he took to be a boy standing 
in his way—** Get out of the way, boy!” said 
he hastily. ‘* That boy, Sir,” said the doctor 
very calmly, ‘‘is a post boy, who never turns 
out of his way for any body 

ee ee 

A haughty Italian prince, famed for his pride 
and ill-humour, once walking to the window of 
his audience chamber, with a foreign envoy, 
said to him, ‘* Do you know, Sir, that one of my 
ancesters formerly forced an embuscador to leap 
from this balcony inte the street ?’ “ Did he?” re- 
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such weaknesses of character. My mind, late- 


ct MM ly shaken to its base, begins now to enjoy some 








plied the minister, ‘* Perhaps it was not then the 
custom for empassadors to wear swords /™ 
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MARIA. 


Hoty Spirit! Child of Glory! 
Give thy sainted form to view; . 
Pierce the mist that sails before thee, 
With thine eye of melting blue. 
Ha! the veil of mist is broken, 
Lo! She comes on wings of air; 
And dispiays the gleamy token 
Shining in her golden hair. 
So she look’d when glowing beauty 
Ripen’d on her glowing cheek ; 
So, when sorrow claim’d, her duty, 
W ould her eye of azure speak. 
So she look’d when Heaven’s portal 
Open’d to her ravish’d sight ; 
So he look’d when strains immortal 
ymn’d her to the’realms of light. 
Hark! the trembling harp of Heavy’n 
Breathes in numbers soft and wild 
Yes, by thee the strain is giv’n, 
Holy Marviy’s sainted child! 
Such is the strains of melancholy, 
When the day began to fade— 
Such the strains, so soft and holy, 
Once in M&rvin’s hall she play’d. 
Once through Marvin’s shady bowers, 
Music light the moments led, 
Thornless, then, the sweetest flowers 
Pillow’d Marvin’s aged head. 
But no more the melting numbers 
Float the breezy winds along; 
Wak’d no more from airy slumbers, 
Angels swell the choral song. 
Dim the hope that fancy borrows; 
Dim the joys that fortune gave ; 
Marvin’s daughter sooth’d his sorrows, 
Now she sleeps in yonder grave. 
Yes, his sweet and only blossom, 
Richly rip’ning into bloom ; 
Yes, the pride of Marvin’s bosom 
Slumbers in the silent tomb. 
-— <a ¢ re -— 
EMBLEM OF LOVE. 
When Autumn wing’d the blast with power, 
To sweep the bending forest bare, 
Deep in the vale 1 found a flower, 
A little rose that linger’d there: 
Though half its blushing sweets had fled, 
Its leaves were edg’d with winter snows, 
Yet still the fragrant odours shed, 
Declar’d love’s emblem was a rose. 
With curious, though with eager haste, 
I seiz’d the little fading prize, 
Then in my bosom fondly press’d, 
The faintly blushing flow’ret lies: 
I fiew impatient to my fair, 
My heart with fond affection glows— 
“A flower, my love to deck your hair, 
. A litde, modest, harvest rose. 
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When first its vivid blooming hue, 

The amorous zephyrs kissed with pride, 
O then, my life, it look’d like you, . 

When first I clasp’d my blushing bride. 
Its fragrance still, though flown the dye, 

Is thy pure soul, where friendship glows, 
It proves, though love’s warm ardour die,. 

That friendship lives—sweet harvest rose, 

Lines, by a youNG Lavy, on her fifst passio, 

How happy the season of childhood appears, 
Those hours of contentment, those smooth 
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We are happy to find Mr. Short has deserté 


ing, in their proper season, no reasonable ave 
sion can be entertained. 
wrong impression has been formed as to 
B. is 


errors is the first step to reformation. 


Despairing Lover’ is inadmissible. 
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his old follies; though as to dancing and fem 
We assure him, % 
mind or disposition ; for a consciousness of 0 


ceived and will meet with an insertion—* J! 





gliding years, on 
| When the heart knows no sorrow, disturbed No. 
by no guile, adh 
And the tear, if it trickles, is caught by a sm 
Farewell to that peace, which indifference | 
stows, 
Love pierces my bosom, and wounds my repox 
My Passion to stifle, I am fore’d to deceive, 
But tho’ smiles mask my sorrows, they cangiyé ¢| 
relieve. at 
. EPITAPH. 7 
Stranger! here in solemn cell, sO 
Rests the once lov’d Isabel ; gu 
Once the pride of social life, " 
Once the fond endearing wife, 
Oacé the generous friend sincere, ° 
Onceé the doating mother dear: Mn 
Eh call’d to meet her doom, h 
Early call’d to fill the gloom, an 
Of this dark and dismal grave, r 
Dread deposit—dreary cave. 
Stvanger! wilt thou grant a tear? h 
Youth and beauty moulder here, in 
Friendship mingtes with the dust, F 
Chillne eds the fair and just. 
Dark dhe eyes where beauty shone, . 
«Cold the breast to virtue prone ; | 
Still the lips whence music broke, ¢ 
C@ter’d with corruption’s cloak. ‘ 
Gen’rous Stranger ! stay thy tears, 
Go, dismiss thy honest fears, 
Tho’ in this uncomely cell, 
| Rests the form of Isabel: 
In a blest and bright abode, ' 
Her pure spirit dwells with God! Lavin ' 





therty-seven and an half cents per quarter, pay", 
in advance, by T. G. Connre, No. 22, Carter 
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